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strength, that is to say his equipment and readiness
for war; secondly, for the time being at any rate,
he could hope to make but little progress with his
designs in Central and South-eastern Europe so long
as Italy stood in the way. These lessons were not
lost upon Herr Hitler; but they appear in the main
to have been lost upon British statesmanship and
the bulk of British public opinion. And in December
of 1934, as if to point the lesson and reinforce the
warning, came the incident at Wai-Wai, far away on
the borders of Italian Somaliland, the unexpected
consequence of, which was to scatter the schemes of
statesmanship and to overturn the balance of power.

Such was the position at the end of 1934. The chief
defect of British statesmanship was perhaps that,
confronted with problems which clearly demanded a
settled course of action, they preferred to drift. They
might have elected to pursue a policy of co-operation
with the new Germany, defining spheres of influence
and exacting a limitation of armaments. On the
other hand they might, if they distrusted the philo-
sophy and designs of Nazi Germany, have lent the
weight of their influence to those sections of thought,
never very far in the background in France and the
Versailles States, which advocated strong measures
of repression, while these could still be undertaken
without undue risk of a European conflagration.
Instead they preferred to do neither of these things.
Unwilling fully to co-operate, they conceded suffi-
ciently to suggest weakness: disinclined to repress,
they obstructed sufficiently to suggest a petulant ill-
will. Above all, in an armed world they refused to
appreciate the imperative urgency of rearmament
and national preparedness.

Few sections of the community can escape some
share of the responsibility for what was a national
malaise, the loose worship of familiar catch-words